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In 1763, Macklin produced in Dublin a very successful play, entitled The True-Born Irishman. He himself played with great spirit a hospitable Irish country gentleman of unaffected manners. " The design of. the piece," says Cooke, " was to ridicule the affectation of the Irish fine ladies of fashion on their return from England (where they are never supposed to reside above a month or two), aping the pronunciation and manners of the English, in contempt of their own native dialect and customs. To this was added the character of a prejudiced Englishman, who saw everything in Ireland with so jaundiced an eye 'that the fish was too new for him, the claret too light, and the women too fair.' "
Count Mushroom, the Englishman, was meant to ridicule Mr. Hamilton (Single-speech Hamilton), then the secretary to the Earl of Halifax, the Lord Lieutenant. Ryder played the part, and it was recognized as a strong likeness. Both parties, however, applauded the play, the opposition from pure delight, the Government party, among whom was Hamilton himself, to show that their withers were unwrung. Some years afterwards Macklin attempted to produce the piece in England, but it was only acted for one night. The mixed idiom of the brogue and the cockney, the personal ridicule of an Irish Secretary, had no charms for an English audience, and the piece was damned at Covent Garden November 28,1767, in spite of a very excellent cast. Macklin took this defeat with great philosophy, saying in his downright manner, " I believe the audience are right; there's a geography in humour as well as in morals, which I had not previously considered." Macklin could well afford to withdraw this piece, for he had already written his chef d?&uvrey The Man of the World, which had been produced in Dublin in 1766^ under the title of The True-Born Scotchman. On this